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Shakespeare's Jew

THERE is, I fear, a catchpenny ring about the tide by which
I have described die subject of my talk with you to-night. It
may suggest that topics are-to be handled which arc at the
moment of grave concern to all who wish for peace and pro-
gress in Europe. I want therefore to make it quite clear that
this evening's subject was chosen without reference to any
problem beyond those which belong to the study of Shakes-
peare. It was, in fact, chosen four years ago, to take its place in
due course as the fifth in a series of talks on Shakespeare's
comedies. That is why I deal with The Merchant of Venice
to-night.

I regret therefore that circumstances have given to its
theme certain extraneous interests of a topical origin, I am no
politician, and I freely acknowledge an utter incompetence to
handle political questions of international significance. My
concern is with Shakespeare. With his work, as with that of
every other artistic genius, the aim of the critic is to sec it sub
specie aternitatis, divesting himself, as far as fallible mortal
may, of the biases and the prejudices which distort our ephe-
meral judgments. It is a mere accident that Hitlcrism has
intervened at this moment, and made it even harder to exercise
dispassionate judgment on the place of The Merchant of Venice
in the organic growth of Shakespeare's creative genius. But
at least I may honesdy assert that the interpretation of Shakes-
peare's Jew which I am venturing to put forward this evening
is an interpretation which I have been propounding for many